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concerning the ideal shall be established, so that the energies put 
forth are not contrary in tendency. This is the foundation of dogma, 
which states as far as possible the ideal in words and symbols, which 
produce in the various minds a more or less homogeneous concep- 
tion of the ideal. 

Further, it is necessary in order that the mental forces shall not 
equilibriate, that all the members of the community shall, as far as 
practicable within the limits of the competition necessitated by the 
law of selection and survival, support one another, so that the 
mutual stress between them is minimized and the external resultant 
increased. 

To return to our electron analogy, if electrons move at right 
angles to the general path, collisions will occur which reduce the 
external force exerted by the atom, and if sufficiently numerous 
may be conceived quite to destroy that force and even disintegrate 
the atom. (Cf. "The house divided against itself.") 

This necessity for internal balance gives rise to ethics, which 
is summarized by the Golden Rule. 

Herbert Chatley. 
Chinese Government Engineering College. 

Tang Shan, Chih-li. 

CLASSICAL CONFUCIANISM. 

Sinology has so far not yet passed the stage of crude and 
amateurish translation. No interpretative work worthy of serious 
consideration has yet appeared. Mr. Miles Menander Dawson's 
recently published book, The Ethics of Confucius: The Sayings of 
the Master and his Disciples upon the Conduct of the "Superior 
Man," 1 is an attempt in the direction of interpreting Confucianism 
to the West. We congratulate him on his highly successful exposi- 
tion of one of the greatest ethical systems of the world. His work 
has at least met a need which has long been felt by all who desire 
to bring about a better understanding of Chinese civilization in the 
occidental world. For ever since the days of Marshman and Legge 
the true meaning of Confucianism has been lying hidden in those 
painstaking but unfortunately too expensive and out-of-print trans- 
lations ; and the general public have long had to swallow what super- 
ficial and biased writers are pleased to call "Confucianism." Mr. 
Dawson's book is based entirely on Legge's translation of The 

1 New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons. Pp. xviii, 305. Price, $1.50 net 
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Chinese Classics, and he has so classified and arranged his material 
that the reader can easily comprehend what Confucius and the 
early Confucians actually said on the various fundamental prob- 
lems of life. 

This book has many notable merits. First, the handling of the 
immense quantity of material is excellent. The work is divided 
into seven chapters: I. What Constitutes the Superior Man; II. 
Self-Development ; III. General Human Relations ; IV. The family ; 
V. The State; VI. Cultivation of the Fine Arts; VII. Universal 
Relations. Mr. Dawson has seized upon a very important point in Con- 
fucianism when he arranges his book in accordance with the scheme 
of The Great Learning. For the Confucian ethics is essentially a 
system of human relations: all extension of knowledge contributes 
to the cultivation of individual conduct, and from the individual 
there radiate the relationships of the family, the state and the world. 

Secondly, the illustrative quotations from the Confucian classics 
are, with a few exceptions, very well chosen. The quotations are 
all accompanied by the name of the book, the number of chapter, 
paragraph and verse. The carefulness and patience with which the 
numerous passages are selected and classified, certainly commands 
our admiration. The index appended to the book also enhances its 
usefulness. 

Thirdly, the first two chapters in particular constitute the best 
portion of the book. In these chapters Mr. Dawson sets forth the 
Confucian ideal man, "the Superior Man," which forms the sub- 
title of the book. The Superior Man, which can be more literally 
translated as "the lordly man" or better still as "the gentleman," 
is quite different from the dianoetic man of the Greeks; neither 
does he aspire to the Nirvanic life of Buddhism, nor aim at the 
attainment of a union with God, which forms the ideal of Chris- 
tianity. The Confucian ideal is simply a life made ever nobler and 
richer by individual reticence and by a conscious adoption as one's 
own of the social moral institutions which constitute the li (trans- 
lated "rules of propriety") or what the Hegelians call Sittlichkeit. 
In expounding these basic elements of Confucianism Mr. Dawson 
has exhibited a high degree of clarity of exposition and richness 
of illustration. 

Lastly, we believe that the greatest merit of the book lies in 
its objectivity, by which is meant the impartiality and disinterested- 
ness with which the author expounds the Confucian doctrines. 
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Mr. Dawson has no desire to prove that Confucianism is inferior 
to any particular ethical or religious system, nor does he wish to 
proselyte his readers into Confucianism. He simply presents to us 
what the great Confucians thought and taught concerning the 
multifarious complexities of life and conduct. He speaks of con- 
cubinage with the same calmness with which he discusses the Con- 
fucian conception of the state. 

It is natural that an undertaking of this kind by one who has 
no access to the original texts cannot be entirely free from occa- 
sional errors. Numerous unimportant mistakes may be pointed out 
at random. For example: (1) on page xiii, the name of Confucius 
appears twice as Kung Chin, which should be Kung Chiu; (2) on 
page xiv, Chun Chin should read Chun Chiu; (3) on page xvi, it 
is wrong to include the Hsiao King instead of the Chun Chiu in the 
Five Classics ; and (4) on the same page "Pan Ku" and The His- 
tory of Han Dynasty are mentioned as two separate works ; whereas, 
as a matter of fact, Pan Ku is the author of The History of Han 
Dynasty. 

Of errors of a more serious nature we find at least three. 
In the first place, the title, "The Ethics of Confucius," is not correct. 
It is as if a compilation of the ethical theories contained in the 
works of Plato, Aristotle and Theophrastus were to be called "The 
Ethics of Socrates." Mr. Dawson's book deals with the ethics, 
not of Confucius alone, but of what we may call classical Con- 
fucianism. For it is almost needless to point out that many of the 
Confucian classics, like the Shu King and the Shi King, deal with 
historical periods long before Confucius ; while others, like the Book 
of Mencius and the Li Ki, came long after the death of Confucius. 
Book III of the Li Ki, for example, was compiled in the second 
century B. C. 

In the second place, Mr. Dawson has at times misinterpreted 
the meaning of certain passages. Take this illustration : 

"The scholar keeps himself free from all stain" (Li Ki, 
xxxviii, 15). The Master said, "Refusing to surrender their 
wills or to submit to any taint to their persons ; such, I think, 
were Pih-E and Shuh-Tse" (Analects, xviii, 8). 
"These two passages," says Mr. Dawson, "illustrate the sage's 
insistence upon sexual continence, among other virtues." Now the 
word "stain" in the first quotation has no reference to sexual rela- 
tions. Nor does the phrase "taint to their persons" in the second quo- 
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tation mean sexual immorality. The story of Pih-E and Shuh-Tse (or 
Po-I and Shu-Chi), who abandoned their hereditary kingdom and 
retired into obscurity, and who, when the Chou Dynasty was 
founded, died of hunger rather than live under the new dynasty, — 
this story is well known to every Chinese, and is given in a note in 
Legge's translation (v. 22). 

In the third place, Mr. Dawson has on several occasions taken 
a passage quite apart from its immediate and inseparable context, 
thus losing the meaning that was intended. An example of this 
kind is found on page 248 : 

"When good government prevails in the empire, cere- 
monies, music and punitive military expeditions proceed 
from the emperor" (Analects, xvi, 2). 
This passage Mr. Dawson takes as "suggesting that wise pa- 
tronage and encouragement of art by the government which has 
distinguished the most enlightened governments of ancient and 
modern times." Now this passage cannot be taken apart from its 
context. Here is the context : 

"When good government prevails in the empire, cere- 
monies, music, and punitive military expeditions proceed 
from the emperor. When bad government prevails, these 
things proceed from the princes. When these things pro- 
ceed from the princes, rarely can the empire maintain itself 
more than ten generations." 2 
Here we can easily see that the point of emphasis in this 
passage is from what source these institutions should derive their 
authority. The passage no more illustrates the wise patronage of 
art than it illustrates the encouragement of punitive expeditions. 
It must be pointed out, however, that such errors are very 
rare in the entire work. On the whole, Mr. Dawson's book may 
be recommended to all students of Chinese philosophy and religion 
as an excellent exposition of classical Confucianism. 

Suh Hu. 
Columbia University, New York. 
2 This is my translation. Legge's rendering is not correct. 



